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Policy 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER is a ‘specialized publica- 
tion for manufacturing confectioners exclusively, edited 
in the interest of the executives in charge of the purchas- 
ing, production and sales departments; a medium for the 
free and frank discussion of manufacturing policies, prob- 
lems, methods and materials. 

The same corresponding policy applies to the advertising 
pages which are available only to the supply manufacturers 
for the advertising of products which are used by the 
manufacturing confectioner—machinery equipment, raw 
materials and supplies, etc. 


Aims 
The Manufacturing Confectioner believes in 


Sanitary and Hygienic Standards established for the manu- 
facture and handling of confectionery. 

Organization of jobbers and manufacturers in every local 
zone in the United States with representation in a 
national body which will be a federation of all local con- 
fectionery associations. 

Uniform Method of cost finding and accounting. 


Pure Food Legislation which enforces a quality standard 
for confectionery. 


After Nov. 9-14, What? 

As this issue goes to press the Nation-Wide 
Candy Display Contest opens. Will the in- 
terest and enthusiasm in better window dis- 
plays of confectionery generated by this contest 
week be sustained throughout the year? Will 
manufacturers and jobbers continue to eoordi- 
nate their efforts in improving the merchandis- 
ing methods of the independent retail distribu- 
tors of confectionery? Will the good hard pio- 
neer constructive work of the N. C. A. along 
these lines be carried on and given added im- 
petus by the efforts of each individual in the 
industry? Let’s hope so. 


Cocoa and Sugar Insurance 
Not the least of the luxuries of our present 
day civilization is the availability of reliable 
insurance to safeguard our future personal and 
business investments against so many of the 
hazards ‘‘over which we have no control.’’ We 
‘an be relieved of the worry of the ravages of 


fire, wind, rain and storm, of accident or rob- 
bery, personal and employe liability; also 
credits can be insured in some instances and 
many other personal and business hazards can 
be ‘‘eovered.’’ But who ever heard of market 
insurance by which a manufacturer could insure 
the future purchase of his raw material re- 
quirements at a favorable market price! 

Such an insurance service is a reality and is 
being enjoyed every day by those who are now 
trading in futures as provided by the New York 
Coffee and Sugar Exchange and also the re- 
cently organized New York Cocoa Exchange. 

How the buying of sugar futures, for instance, 
enables a manufacturer to stabilize his costs 
and plan his sales campaign accordingly is ex- 
plained fully in the article by Mr. Lund in this 
issue. This coneluding article and the three 
which preceded it deserve a careful reading and 
rereading. We will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions from our readers on this subject. 


Beg Your Pardon 


The F. M. Schuler Co. of Winona, Minn., manufacture 
a fruit and nut depositor. In the text of their advertise- 
ment in our October issue it was stated that the machine 
would cut the cost of cherry production in half. But the 
headline intended to feature this fact appeared as follows 
“Cut Your Cherry Production in Half!” The word “Cost” 
was omitted in error and consequently conveyed the oppo- 
site meaning. The headline should have read: 


“Cut Your Cherry Production Costs in Half” 
The advertisement as corrected appears on page 45 of 
this issue. 














Using Sugar Futures to Fix Costs 


by A. Adams Lund* 





UGAR futures are both bought and 
sold. Each operation serves several 
distinct uses for the candy manufac- 
turer and he must be familiar with 
these uses in order to participate 
profitably in futures trading. Thus, we have 
purchase contracts and sale contracts, the latter 
falling under two classes, short-sales and 
hedges. The short-sale requires no explanation 
here; the hedge is a reversal or undoing of some 
previous transaction, whether made on the ex- 
change or in the actual sugar market. In the 
following pages we will discuss the uses to 
which the candy manufacturer may put all three 
of these transactions, the purchase, the short- 
sale and the hedge. 














Threefold Purpose of Sugar Futures 

The purchase of raw sugars on the futures 
exchange has for its object ‘the accomplishment 
of this threefold purpose: 

1. It establishes the cost of future production 
over stated periods of time. 

2. It enables the manufacturer to pre-determine 
selling prices at which orders may safely be taken 
for future delivery. 

3. It guarantees a stipulated margin of profit on 
orders which are so taken. 

Buying futures appeals not only to those who 
sell their products for future delivery or whose 
future prices have been determined for them 
by some purely arbitrary standard or trade con- 
vention, but also to those manufacturers who 
have faith in the inherent strength of the mar- 
ket and who feel that the futures quotations are 
favorably out of line with actual conditions. 

Suppose we analyze a few concrete problems 
to see just how this buying of futures contracts 
works out. 

Predetermining a Future Selling Price 

John Greene is a wholesale manufacturing 
eonfectioner and the bulk of his output is sold 
in advance of its actual manufacture. His re- 
quirements of refined sugar during the fall of 
the vear amount to about four or five hundred 
barrels a month. 

It has been customary for Mr. Greene to send 
his salesmen out on the road during the latter 





*This is the fourth and 1 a article in the series on 
Buying Sugar Futures by M. Lund 








part of June to take orders for the fall trade. 
But before he can name selling prices to give 
to his salesmen, he must establish a sugar cost 
governing the period of manufacture. He com- 
municates with his broker, who informs him 
that September futures are quoted at 2.50, and 
that the market appears to be firm with a 
slightly rising tendency. Taking this figure as 
the basis of his caleulations, he estimates his 
future sugar cost as follows: 





oe gid aw bKemaiaas 2.50 
a a a a he aa wales ik ne 1.775 
Brokerage (buying and re-selling).......... 025 
Current refining margin, about.............. 1.20 

en SE ee acacncemun 5.50 


His requirements during September and 
October, which are the months he wishes to 
cover, approximate three lots of raw sugar on 
the exchange (a fifty-ton raw sugar contract be- 
ing equal to about 300 barrels of refined sugar). 
Having arrived. at a satisfactory selling price 
on the basis of 5.50 sugar, he instructs his 
broker to buy three lots of September sugar at 
2.50 or better and sends out his salesmen to take 
orders for September and October delivery. 

As he approaches these months of sugar con- 
sumption, he buys in his refined sugar require- 
ments from local refiners at the best price pos- 
sible, and for each 300 barrels he buys, he has 
his exchange broker sell, or close out, a contract 
on the Exchange. (In actual practice, he would 
find it advisable to obtain an option on the pur- 
chase of refined sugar before closing out his 
futures contracts, for only in this manner could 
he protect himself from being frozen out in the 
event of the market’s taking a sudden turn.) 

The ability to adjust the sugar cost to the 
level pre-determined by the purchase of futures, 
is based upon the premise that the difference 
which exists between the refined and futures 
markets will remain more or less constant re- 
gardless of market fluctuations; and the inti- 
mate relation between these two markets is such 
that the premise is reasonably true. Conse- 
quently, if the refined market is up a half a 
cent from the level at which Mr. Greene bought 
his futures contracts, it must be presumed that 
the options market has likewise advanced half 
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November, 1925 
a cent and yielded him a corresponding profit. 
If he applies this profit toward reducing the 
price of his current purchase of refined sugar, 
he will in effect have succeeded in establishing 
his sugar cost at the pre-determined figure of 
5.00. 

Sut to be practicable, such a scheme must 
work both ways—what if the market has de- 
clined a half a cent when he comes to buy re- 
fined? On the face of it, he will buy in his re- 
fined sugar requirements at a half a cent under 
his established cost level, thereby saving this 
amount to equalize the loss in futures. And, 
according to our premise, the futures market 
will also have declined a half a cent so that he 
is forced to take a corresponding loss on the 
sale of his contracts. Charging the .50 loss 
on futures to the current price of refined, 5.00, 
again restores the sugar cost to the pre-deter- 
mined level. It is true that in this instance, 
had Mr. Greene refrained from buying futures, 
he might have profited by the decline in refined. 
Perhaps his judgment of the market was mis- 
taken; but was not the insurance of a guaran- 
teed profit on his merchandise worth it to him? 
He could never go bankrupt on sure profits. 

$v exacting of the market a guaranteed price 
upon which to base your costs, you automatic- 
ally forfeit whatever title you may have had to 
a lower one. You have ceased to gamble, either 
way; the forfeiture of chance gains is the price 
of insured profits! 

It is conceivable that the sugar market may 
have remained unchanged from June to Septem- 
ber, in which event Mr. Greene’s sale of futures 
and subsequent repurchase of refined would be 
without either profit or loss. Nevertheless, the 
5.50 basis of cost caleulation which he adopted 
would still have been maintained. In other 
words, irrespective of the fluctuations of the 
market, whether the price of sugar went up or 
went down or remained the same, Mr. Greene 
accomplished what he set out to do; he fixed 
his sugar cost at a price which was satisfactory 
to him and guaranteed his factory a normal 
operating profit which could not be subjected to 
the erratic influences of supply and demand. 
And although a similar result might have been 
accomplished had be bought actual sugar ahead, 
held it in storage and withdrawn it as needed, 
not only would the piling up of warehouse 
charges and the compounding of interest on his 
investment have added materially to his sugar 
cost, but the financing of such a block of sugars 
might have tied up so substantial a portion of 
his working capital as to have made this al- 
ternative impracticable, if not wholly impos- 
sible. 

To Mr. Greene, the buying of sugar futures 
afforded a convenient and yet inexpensive 
means of pre-determining the prices at which 
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orders might safely be taken for future de 

livery. 

Insuring a Given Margin of Profit at Fixed Selling 
Prices 

Mr. Black is another manufacturer whose 
lines of bar and penny goods, while not ordi- 
narily sold very far in advance of their actual 
manufacture, have nevertheless become so cir 
cumseribed by arbitrary selling price standards 
as to make the extent of his profits largely de 
pendent upon how much he is obliged to pay for 
his sugar. 

In January, when Mr. Black studies his plans 
for the coming vear’s business, he observes that 
sugar futures are quoted at prices which will 
guarantee him a supply of six-cent sugar for the 
balance of the vear. Reealling vividly the more 
recent turns of the sugar market to the eight 
and nine cent levels when his profits diminished 
to the point of bare subsistence, and knowing 
that he can make a very substantial profit on 
six-cent sugar no matter which way the market 
turns subsequently, he decides that he has much 
to gain and little to lose by covering ahead at 
that level. Thus, in Column 1, he estimates his 
requirements for the balance of the vear: 

Approximate Equivalent 


Refined Nearest Active in 50-ton 

Month Requirements Trading Month Raw Sugar 
of Use (tons) cn the Exchange Contracts 
a - March futures 2 
Moy 2 May futures 2 
July = July futures 1 
a4 4 September futures 3 
Oct. 80 

Nov. 69 December futures 4 
Dec. 57 

570 tons 12 contracts 


In Column 2, he groups the months of use ac 
cording to the positions on the Exchange which 
would normally be taken to cover them. One 
is pretty much limited in practice, to the months 
of January, March, May, July, September and 
December, as these are the position in which 
the bulk of the trading is done. Even January 
is only moderately active, and outside of Octo 
ber, the other months are rarely quoted. ‘Total 
ing his estimated consumption of sugar accord- 
ing to the groups in Column 1, Mr. Black ar 
rives at the number of contracts required to be 
covered in each trade position on the Exchange 
(Column 3). He then proceeds to average up 
the cost of the vear’s futures requirements in 
terms of the previous closing: 





Previous Margin 

Close Required 
2 March contracts at 2.65 5.30 $ 500 
2 May contracts at 2.77 5.54 500 
1 July contract at 2.90 2.90 250 
3 September contracts at 3.01 9.03 750 
4 December contracts at 3.00 12.00 1,000 
12 lots 12) 34.77 $3,000 
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ee OR eG MN oy iic'ceoweisncvenson 2.90 
PEMCIONND COURTRONSION 2... cece ccc ccccces 025 
4 "=e re 1.775 
Current refining margin.................... 1.25 


Average net cost of the year’s requirements 5.95 


It is evident that the current level of the 
futures market will insure a refined sugar cost 
a shade under the six-cent basis. 

This method of adhering rigidly to the trad- 
ing positions which actually cover the months in 
which the refined sugar will be used presupposes 
that at some time or another it may be neces- 
sary for Mr. Black to accept a physical tender 
of raw sugars through the Exchange. But this 
would be an unexpected contingency which he 
would be very unlikely to encounter unless he 
deliberately overstayed his market, and cer- 
tainly not one which he has figured in his sugar 
cost. Experienced traders refer to this policy 
as short-sighted, or ‘‘hide-bound.”’ 


A study of the ‘‘spread’’ of the futures’ mar- 
ket, as explained in the September issue of the 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, Will convince 
the prospective trader that certain trading posi- 
tions are more advantageous, are in fact, better 
‘*buys’’ than others. He may buy and sell these 
more favorable position entirely irrespective 
of when he needs the actual sugar. Where the 
spread is such as to warrant a purchase of the 
near positions, he will avail himself of ‘the 
privilege of ‘‘switching’’ to some later position 
in time to avoid taking a delivery of raws, and 
thus continue his ‘‘long’’ interest in the market. 

But whichever method he employes, the 
mechanies of fixing the sugar cost is the same: 
as the months of use draw near, he obtains 
options on his current needs of refined, hedges 
out by selling on the Exchange as many lots as 
are equivalent to the quantity of refined sugar 
he expects to purchase, and applies the profit 
or loss resulting from these transactions, to- 
ward averaging the cost of the refined. 

The buying of sugar futures is not only ad- 
vantageous to the manufacturer who takes or- 
ders for future delivery or whose selling prices 
cannot be altered to meet the exigencies of the 
current market, but to anyone who believes the 
moment is favorable to anticipating future re- 
quirements. When the condition of the market 
is such as to make covering ahead desirable, the 
unwillingness of refiners to consider long term 
contracts will further attest its inherent steadi- 
ness and strength. Under these circumstances, 
it is usual for the refiners who will sell ahead, 
to go on an allotment basis—which means that 
you will receive only a small fraction of the 
quantity necessary to take care of your re- 
quirements. Contrast with this ‘‘hit-and-miss”’ 
method of covering, the buying of raw sugar 
futures on the Exchange, where you can get all 
the future sugar you want. 
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Think how many times in the past you have 
needed a large amount of sugar delivered within 
thirty or sixty days and have been told by the 
refiners that ‘‘as soon as possible’’ was the 
only basis on which they would accept the order. 
And either you were unable to accommodate so 
large a quantity of sugar in your stockrooms or 
you would have found it difficult to finance 
within the conventional seven-day period. Quite 
naturally, you felt yourself powerless to pro- 
tect your costs against what vou knew to be the 
dead certainties of a rising market. Where you 
do your covering in futures instead of refined, 
vou have no oceasion to demand of the refiners 
either future shipment or advanced dating. You 
trade with them only on the basis of prompt 
deliveries at current prices. 

Have you ever wondered why it was neces- 
sary for a refiner to hold your order on his desk 
for twenty-four to forty-eight hours before 
sending you word whether he would accept it 
or not?) The answer is in the raw market. If 
the trend of the cost-and-freight market is un- 
certain and the refiner is not sure what his next 
cargo of raws is going to cost him, he spars for 
time, playing with his customers’ orders mean- 
while. If he succeeds in getting his shipment 
through at a low enough figure, the chances are 
that he will confirm to you the entire quantity 
which your order calls for. But should he be 
frozen out and have to pay a fraction more for 
his raw sugars, he may either decline the order 
entirely or cut it-down so radically as to make 
it unrecognizable as a confirmation of the orig- 
inal quantity. The fact that you must cover 
the balance of your requirements at a higher 
price is your misfortune. ‘‘Heads—he wins; 
tails—vou lose \’’ 


When market reactions occur, they come with 
great suddenness; and since the futures market 
is usually the first to anticipate favorable or 
unfavorable developments in the market for the 
actual commodity, it is natural that the manu- 
facturer should look to it as the logical instru- 
ment with which to adapt his position to rap- 
idly changing conditions. Much might be said 
for buying and selling futures when the Ex- 
change is favorably out-of-line with the actual 
market, but this brings in a purely speculative 
element which it is not the writer’s intention 
to discuss in this article. For the purposes of 
study, we have assumed a constant similarity 
between the actual and nearby futures’ market. 
The fact that they do go out of line slightly is 
evidence of the existence of speculative possi- 
bilities which have no place in a conservative 
manufacturer’s program. 

Many outside influences are at work in the 
futures market which do not affect the trend of 
the actual market. In the first place, it is a 
market influenced by the opinions of many peo- 
ple instead of the few; this in itself would sub- 
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EXAMPLE No. 1 
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BUYING SUGAR FUTURES 


To Predetermine a Future Cost on Refined. 


THE OPERATIONS WHICH FOLLOW : 


Original 


Transactions Condition of Market When 


Selling Your 


Result of Price Net Result of Trading in Futures 


You Pay 


You Close Out Futures: : for 
Futures . 
Refined 
Futures Refined Prof 1.00 >a 700. 1 1.00 
00, le ; r 
Advanced to. 4.00 (7.00) roht — 1 4 a a. = 
You ter Raw on sale ot tutures. 
Sugar Futures @|When you 
3.00 to cover your|need sugar, A 600 cent 
future require-|you sell your adie A: : s 
ments of refined*| futures and Declined to.. 2.00 (5.00) Loss 1.00 5.00 5.00, plus 1.00 loss on predetermined 
and fix your cost/buy actual sale of futures. 
on the basis of sugars. 
6.00 sugar. 
No change... 3.00 (6.00) No profit; 6.00 6.00 
no loss 


ject it to a great many minor variations which 
might not be reflected in the market for the 
actual commodity. But since, in the long run, 
all the sugar delivered through the Exchange 
must come from the actual market, the differ- 
ence between these two markets can never be- 
come so great as to offset the advantages which 
it offers to the manufacturer for future cover- 


*A 50-ton futures contract is equivalent to approximately 300 barrels of refined sugar 


ing. It follows that although the Exchange 
will not permit of determining one’s sugar costs 
with the precision and finality exacted of a cost 
accountant, a person possessing a clear head 
to disregard these minor fluctuations, cannot 
help but be protected and assisted in his pro- 
gram by a conservative buying of futures. (See 
Example No. 1.) 


The Selling of Futures, or Hedging 


In the Glossary which accompanied an earlier 
installment of this article, we defined ‘‘hedg- 
ing’’ as: 

‘‘the reversing, or undoing, of a previous 

transaction through the medium of an Ex- 

change, in order to minimize a loss or in- 
sure a profit.”’ 
It has yet a third purpose for the manufac- 
turer: it may be employed to eliminate the pos- 
sibility of either profit or loss. 

Hedging is accomplished by buying or own- 

ing actual sugar and selling the same amount 


short in the futures market. What you actually 
possess is refined sugar. In selling futures 
short, you are selling that which you do not 
possess, for you are contracting to deliver a 
stipulated quantity of raw sugar during a speci- 
fied future month. Eventually, you must either 
buy actual raw sugar to deliver against this 
contract, or, which is more usual, buy another 
futures contract to offset the short-sale. The 
cancelling of one transaction by the other, is 
referred to as a ‘‘covering’’ operation, and 
takes place automatically through the clearing 
house of the Exchange. 


Hedging—To Eliminate Speculative Profit or Loss 
on a Purchase of Actual Sugar 


(See Example No. 2) 


John Brown is a manufacturer of cheap, hard 
candies. Competitive conditions are such that 
he must have his sugar at the market price, as 
only in this way can he be sure of making a 
normal manufacturing profit. Still, he sells 
over fifty per cent of his year’s production dur- 
ing November and December, and consequently 
he has to start making up his holiday goods 
during June, July and August when the sugar 
market is ordinarily high. How can he com- 


pete during the low months of November and 
December when he has to base his costs on J une- 
July sugar? 

As he buys his actual requirements of refined 
sugar at current levels throughout the period 
of manufacture, he must sell like amounts of 
raw sugar futures on the Exchange. Thus, if 
he buys 300 barrels of fine granulated at 6.00 
cents, he must at the same time sell one lot of 
December futures at the raw sugar equivalent 
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EXAMPLE No. 2 
HEDGING 


To eliminate speculative profit or loss on a purchase of actual sugar. 


THE OPERATIONS WHICH FOLLOW : 


Original 


Transactions Cacdishen ét Medes When Result of Hedge Net Result of Trading in Futures 
Hedge Y “Cover” Y Neat see and Covering 
ou over our edge: Operation 
Purchase of Sugar:|When you sell (a) (b) Y ' 
You cover yourlyour product, Futures Retined . eames ' x ; . fp 
future requirements|}or when your . > S A profit of 1.00 Cost of actual sugar | s ugar at, the 
| your! Declined to .... 2.00 (5.00) | (3 1 less profit on hedge price prevailing 


of refined sugar by\actual sugar is 
buying actual sugar/delivered, you 
@ 6.00c. buy back an 


' (6—1=5) | in the open mar- 
ket at the time 


you sell your 


equivalent - \ loss of 1.00 Cost of actual sugar ; : end 
The Hedge: amount of fu-| Advanced to .. 4.00 (7.00) (3.4 1) | plus loss on hedge oon yg 
At the same time'tures at the F (6+ 1 7) Gelivery Of the 


actual sugar. 

| (See Column 
No protit, no loss.|Cost of actual sugar -_? 
(3—3=0) 6.00 


you sell the equiva- market price, 
lent in futures* (@ whether higher 


3.00¢. wr lower. No change .... 3.00 (6.00) 


*A 50-ton futures contract is ‘equivalent to approximately 300 barrels of refined sugar 


of 6.00, or approximately 3.00 cents. ‘When he 
comes to sell his product in October-November, 
he covers his hedge by buying back a December 
contract at the prevailing quotation, whether 
higher or lower. Applying the profit or loss 
resulting from this transaction against the price 
which he actually paid for his refined, gives him 
a sugar cost which is equal to the market price 
of refined sugar at the time of closing out the 
hedge. In other words, no matter which way 
the market goes, Mr. Brown pays the market 
price for his sugar; which is what he set out to 


if they happen to be located at a considerable 
distance from their sources of supply. Hedg- 
ing affords them protection during the long 
periods while their sugars are in transit, or 
during unusual delays in the execution or ship- 
ment of an order. The spot market may vary 
considerably before this sugar arrives and is 
made up into candy. 

Obviously, not every manufacturer is in a 
position which admits doing business at the 
market price, nér would it be desirable for them 
to transact their business in this manner if they 
could. With others, it has become a matter of 





accomplish. 

This operation of protecting a normal oper 
ating profit by eliminating the element of spec- 
ulation incidental to every purchase, is partic- 
ularly useful to manufacturers like Mr. Brown, 


EXAMPLE No. 3 


more or less fixed poliey to base the selling 
prices of their finished products upon the re- 
placement cost of the raw ingredients, and to 
such, this method of hedging is the only eco- 
nomical and safe way to play the game. 


HEDGING 


To protect a profit on a favorable purchase of actual sugar. 


THE OPERATIONS WHICH FOLLOW : 


Original 
Transactions 


Condition of market when you 


Result of Hedge| Net Result of Trading in Futures 


Hedge a ” ; and covering 
cover” your hedge: 
. operation 

You buy actual su- (a) (b) 
gar @ 6.00c. ; Futures Refined A oroft of ..1.00 Cost of actual sugar 

Before you sell Declined to..... 4.00 (7.00) | * Z { rN 1 less profit on hedge 
your product or ob- (9 rT 1) (6— 1 == 5) , 
tain delivery of this) You sell an You get = 
sugar, the market/equiyalent amt. : sugar at 2.00 
advances to 8.00¢,)of fytures* @ A loss of...1.00| ost of actual sugar | under the pre- 
showing you a profitis 99. _ Advanced to .. 6.00 (9.00) | ° $e nih on plus loss on hedge fvailing market 
of 200c over thei : (6+1=7) price, as shown 
purchase price. in Column “b. 

To protect this _ ; : 
profit against a pos- ee ee e 4, |No profit; no loss} Cost of actual sugar 

No change .... 5.00 (8.00) (5—5—0) 6.00 


sible market decline. 


*A 50-ton futures contract is equivalent to approximately 300 barrels of refined sugar. 
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Hedging—To Protect a Profit on a Favorable Purchase of Actual Sugar 
(See Example No. 3) 


The adage, ‘‘A bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush,’’ applies with especial emphasis 
here. A small realized profit is better than a 
large profit which chance fortune may alto- 
gether wipe out or turn into a loss. We have 
left the realm of policy and entered upon judg- 
ment—the opinion of the individual on the out- 
come of market conditions. 

Joe White loaded up on refined sugar when 
it was selling at 6.00 cents. He did not commit 
himself on futures, but had held on to it and 
watched the market climb to its present level 
of 8.00 cents. Now, the question was, should he 
wait to see if the market hit 10.00 or make sure 
of his 2.00 cents profit before it did an ‘‘about 
face’’ and brought him back to where he started. 
Joe studies the situation for awhile and decides 
that the 2.00 cents looks pretty good to him 
and he doesn’t care if the market goes up fur 
ther or not. But how can he snatch off a profit 
on sugars which his plant will need for their 
eurrent requirements? 

By hedging against his refined purchase, it 


is possible to maintain a fixed profit of 2.00 
cents a pound under the current market. This 
market may be higher or lower when he comes 
to sell his product, but whichever it is, his sugar 
will have cost him exactly 2.00 cents less. So 
he sells futures at 5.00 (the raw sugar equiva- 
lent of S8-cent refined), and as he sells his pro- 
duction, covers the hedge by buying back fu- 
tures at the market price. If the refined market 
goes to 10.00 cents, his factory will be working 
on 8,00 cent sugar; if it drops to 6.00, his sugar 
will cost him 4.00 cents; if it remains at 8.00, 
he will continue to use 6.00 cent sugar. No mat 
ter what happens to the sugar market, he is 
bound to have the *‘edge’’ on it by 2.00 cents a 
pound, 

Next time, when you have covered up on your 
sugar requirements and Fate turns the market 
into your hands, vou need not wait until it slips 
back and takes this profit away from you again, 
for if in your judgment the turning point has 
been reached, you can realize the profit without 
touching vour refined. And you will merely be 


Hedging—To Limit a Loss on an Unfavorable Purchase of Actual Sugar 
(See Example No. 4) 


This time, Joe didn’t ‘‘hit it off?’ so well with 
the market. He loaded up on an 8.00 cent re- 
fined market on the advice of his brokers that 
it was due to hit 9.00. But already it was sell- 
ing at 7.00 cents and all indications now pointed 
to a still further decline. His loss of 1.00 cent 
a pound was bad enough; think how much worse 
it would be if the market went to 5.00! Yes, he 
must do something to prevent that loss from 
getting any larger. 

So he hedges on his stock of refined by selling 


EXAMPLE No. 4 


Original 


lransactions Condition of market when 
“cover” your hedge: 


Hedge 


You buy actual su- (a) 
gar (a 8.00c. Futures 
Before you sell Declined to .... 2.00 
your product or ob- 
tain delivery of this) You sell an 
sugar, the market de-/equivalent amt. 
clines to 6.00c, show-|of fytures* G@ 
ing you a loss of| 300 Advanced to .. 4.00 
2.00c on the purchase 
price. 
To limit this loss 
from further market No chamee ....! 3.00 


declines. 


(7.00) 


(6.00) 


futures at the raw sugar equivalent of the 7- 
cent refined market—4.00 cents, closing out the 
hedge as he sells his production. By this aet, 
he has limited his loss to 1.00 cent a pound. If 
the market goes to 5.00, as he expects it will, his 
sugar will cost him 6.00 cents a pound, a penny 
over the market; if it remains at 7.00 or reacts 
to a still higher level, his resulting sugar cost 
will assume a constant level of 1.00 cent a pound 
over the current market price. 

And if any one makes two mistakes like that 


HEDGING 


To limit a loss on an unfavorable purchase of actual sugar. 


THE OPERATIONS WHICH FOLLOW : 


Result of Hedge Net Result of Trading in Futures 


you . 
¢ and covering 


operation 


(b) 


Refined \ profit of..1.00| Cost of actwal sugar 
(5.00) (3 , fi 1) less protit on hedge Y : 
. « QL 1 7) our Sugar 
S cost is limited 
’ to 2.We above 
oT = Cost of actual sugar | the current re- 
. 1) plus loss on hedge | fined market, 
(8+ 1 9) as shown in 
Column “b.” 
No profit; no loss| Cost of actual sugar 
# 3=0) 8.00 





*A 50-ton futures contract is equivalent to approximately 300 barrels of refined sugar 
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How We Salvaged Profits from Waste 


A manufacturer of candy tells his 
experience in making war on waste 


AST summer we decided to make a 
systematic study of the sources of 
waste in our plant. We have always 
been rather careful about working up 
closely all material and serap. Nev- 

ertheless, in our search for further economies 
we wanted to make sure that nothing was 

escaping us. 








Another factor influencing me was the recent 
experiences of two other manufacturers that 
had come to my mind. One of these was a large 
firm that had been doing business in an old 
building, but had never had a central store 
room for material and supplies. Finally they 
moved into larger quarters and decided that in 
the new location they would centralize their 
stores. In cleaning out their old stock rooms 
and concentrating everything in one place they 
were surprised to find how much obsolete and 
worthless things they had been storing. A con- 
servative estimate placed the original cost of 
this at about $15,000. This amount had been 
wasted over a period of years through the fail- 
ure to utilize material and supplies before they 
deteriorated or became obsolete. 

The other instance was a small machine shop 
near us. It failed for lack of working capital, 
but the receiver, after he took charge, found 
over $4,000 worth of raw material, unfinished 
parts and uncompleted work lying around under 
benches in various corners and closets. It rep- 
resented an accumulation of several years, but 
it was this accumulation that had swallowed up 
much of the owner’s working capital. If he had 
had the $4,000 in cash instead of in miscel- 
laneous lots of odds and ends he could have 
avoided the receivership. 

Clean Out Store Rooms at Regular Intervals 

This led us to adopt the rule that at least 
twice a year (January and July) we would see 
that someone went through the entire plant with 
a ‘‘fine tooth comb’’ to make sure that every 
store room and every nook and corner of each 
department was free of any accumulation. To 
this rule was added the proviso that nothing 
should be allowed to remain in any room of any 
department unless it was necessary to the 
operation of the room or a part of its standard 
equipment. Material not required for immedi- 
ate use must be sent back to the stock room. 


Mach foreman is held responsible for the en- 
forcement of this rule in his department. 


Establish Central Salvage Room 

In order to avoid things being thrown away 
which might have some value, we established in 
one corner of our basement a central salvage 
department. All waste material of any kind, 
as well as discarded equipment and supplies 
which a department could not utilize to advan- 
tage itself, was sent to this room. In the sal- 
vage room everything was re-sorted. Packing 
material, such as boxes, corrugated board paper, 
ete., was sold to a firm nearby. We naturally 
could not use these ourselves because of the 
unfavorable impression the use of anything but 
perfectly fresh material would make on our 
customers. Scrap metals are sold to a junk 
dealer, as is also waste paper after it has been 
baled. 

Have a Salvage Committee 

Any kind of material or equipment that might 
be of use in some other part of the plant is 
saved until the heads of the various depart- 
ments have an opportunity to go over it and 
decide whether the item is worth saving. The 
salvage committee consists of the master me- 
chanie, the building superintendent and one or 
two other department heads. They are charged 
with the duty of seeing that the accumulation 
in the salvage room does not become too great. 
They decide what shall be saved and what shall 
he sold or thrown away. This committee has 
been ingenious in devising ways and means of 
turning salvage into cash or using it for a pur- 
pose that would save money. 


Using Up Obsolete Packing Materials 
Our experience has been that we frequently 
have material or supplies on hand which we can 
no longer use because the candy for which they 
were purchased has been discontinued. To 
avoid this we now make it a rule before dis- 
continuing an item to check up on the quantity 
of special material or supplies on hand and on 
order. This last is frequently overlooked. It 
is easy to see material on hand, but just as easy 
to forget about the lot that has not yet been 
received. If there is a balance left over, ar- 
rangements are made to use it up somehow 

before it deteriorates or becomes useless. 
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Often an item does not sell as well as ex- 
pected, and special plans have to be made to 
dispose of the remainder and to work up special 
material purchased for it. 


Standards Avoid Waste 


Our investigation of the causes of waste in 
our plant developed the fact that much waste 
was due to lack of standards. Since no stand- 
ards had been set, the purchasing department 
oceasionally bought something which either 
could not be used with other stock on hand or 
was not what was wanted. <A good illustration 
of this is letterheads and envelopes. We use a 
lithographed letterhead on a fine grade of paper. 
Naturally, we want envelopes that harmonize 
with the paper, but we do not consider it neces- 
sary to use as expensive paper nor to have them 
lithographed. Envelopes are thrown away and 
seldom reach the customer personally. We 
found several lots of envelopes had been dis- 
carded because they were of a different shade 
of white than our letterheads. By standardiz- 
ing on an established brand of inexpensive 
paper for envelopes we overcame this difficulty. 
In many other places we found that standards 
secured uniformity and avoided confusion in the 
purchase and use of supplies. 


Proper Care and Handling an Aid 


We found among other causes that an appre- 
ciable amount of materials and supplies was 
wasted through carelessness in handling and 
storing. Bags are torn while being trucked 
from place to place. Open boxes of material 
are knocked over and spilled. Goods piled too 
high without supports will fall over. Heavy 
material placed on fragile containers or lighter 
goods will crush them. Anything piled on the 
floor or too low will become soiled and may 
absorb floor oils or other moisture. This led us 
to draw up a set of regulations for the care and 
handling of each kind of material liable to 
damage. 


Supplies Issued Too Freely 


Inquiry brought out the fact that many sup- 
plies were issued too freely. When a clerk 
needed a pencil he generally got six. When a 
foreman sent a workman for a belt he fre- 
quently added ‘‘and you had better bring an 
extra one along so as to have it handy.’’ Such 
“ases are but typical of many. Supplies or 
material or tools which are issued too freely 
do not seem to be worth very much and are, 
therefore, treated carelessly, lost or thrown 
away. Hence provision was made that sup- 
plies would be issued only on requisition which 
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should only be made out for quantity actually 
needed. Furthermore, excess supplies must be 
returned to the stock room if the number taken 
out proves to be more than is required, 


“Lots of Little Leaks” 


We were surprised to find how many per- 
fectly obvious leaks there were around our 
plant. ‘To be sure, everybody knew about them, 
but each one seemed so trivial that it appeared 
childish to pay any attention to them. Yet 
when listed and the actual waste resulting from 
them expressed in dollars, the total was impres- 
sive. Consider as an example such items as 
waste steam, unnecessary lights, water faucets 
not shut off promptly, and so without end. 
Kverybody knows about them. They are men- 
tioned every time anyone mentions waste. Still 
they continue. 


Education vs. Propaganda 


Perhaps waste elimination, economy and sav- 
ings have been mentioned so often that our 
minds are callous or that down deep in the 
minds of the worker there exists a subconscious 
antagonistic reflex which prevents his doing 
what his reason dictates. We have concluded 
that preachments are useless, that effective 
action in stopping waste must come from within 
the individual rather than through outside 
pressure. Don’t assume from this that we are 
relaxing our discipline on this point. Not at 
all, for there are some who can be controlled in 
no other way. What we are trying to accom- 
plish is to instill or foster an instinctive habit 
of care and thrift in the use of our materials. 
We believe that the strongest influence to this 
end is example. So long as we failed to notice 
these little leaks, employees naturally thought 
that we did not care. They absorbed the spirit 
of wastefulness from our own disregard. As a 
proof of the soundness of this viewpoint, we 
have noticed a considerable change for the bet- 
ter since we installed the salvage department 
and waste committee and have ourselves been 
cutting out the innumerable little leaks that we 
were responsible for. This has been supple- 
mented by prizes for suggestions resulting in 
savings and by occasional contests and stunts 
intended primarily to get employees in the habit 
of thinking in terms of economies and waste 
elimination. 

In conclusion we believe that waste elimina- 
tion ‘‘should begin at home’’ with the manage- 
ment and that this can best be accomplished by 
a painstaking and systematic survey of the 
sources of waste as they exist in a plant. 
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A survey of sanitary conditions, policies and 
methods is being made as a basis for drafting a 
code and manual of cleanliness, sanitation and 
hygiene for the manufacture and handling of 
candy. Such a manual will contain suggested 
standards and methods for the guidance of super- 
intendents in maintaining proper factory condi- 


working conditions. 
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Sanitary Inspection—Has It Value?—How? 


by W. E. Brown, M. D. 


Industrial Health Conservancy Laboratories 


HIS looks pretty dirty, but we have 
been busy really after 
things,’’ is the greeting often given 
by an apologetic superintendent. 
One often wonders whether such con- 
ditions are absolutely and whether 
they will be remedied to any great extent after 
the confusion of a particular time is over, 
whether it is not a fundamental weakness in 
many manufacturing concerns that 
held responsible for cleanliness. Often we hear 
amongst operatives the old saying, ‘*We ought 
to clean up this week.’’ ‘‘This week’’ 
often a matter of the future. 

There are various reasons why some plants 
never maintain the highest standards of clean- 
liness. Chief of these is the dependence upon 
the old-fashioned ‘‘house-cleaning’’ methods, 
which are as much out of date as the Saturday 
night bath. Plants should never become dirty. 
Modern housekeepers do not allow their houses 
to become dirty, awaiting a day of concentrated 
cleaning. They see to it that day by day their 
homes are kept clean. So in the manufacture 
of candy, cleanliness should be an hourly and 
daily part of the process, and the spirit of clean- 
liness should extend throughout the entire 
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plant. It should be in evidence in every part of 
the building, from office to workroom, from 
locker to storeroom. Cleanliness should 
not be considered a matter of dressing up once 
a week once a month or once a year, but 
should be a continuous part of the process of 
production. There are times when things will 
pile up in any plant, but the good system tends 
to abolish such occasions or makes them a very 
rare and not a regular occurrence. 
To Obtain Cleanliness in Plant Operations 


room 


or 


Let us consider what steps may be taken to 
obtain cleanliness in plant operations. No sys- 
tem of any succesful operation 
without an adequate check and a repeated stim- 
ulation of the worker’s pride in cleanliness. 
All sorts of devices may be installed and rules 
may be formulated, which will be effective and 
helpful for a short time, but gradually 
become ineffectual unless someone is constantly 
checking them up. This holds true in all types 
of operations, but has a special significance in 
connection with things sanitary. 

We may build elaborate structures and equip 
them with the latest types of machinery, lockers 
and toilet facilities, but unless continuous effort 
is employed to see that the maximum advantage 
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is obtained the sanitary tone will gradually fall. 
Too frequently we see the shiny new building 
gradually develop a littered, untidy and unsani- 
tary atmosphere, because there is no fixed re- 
sponsibility for maintaining good conditions. 
Kixperience shows that responsibility for sani- 
tation must rest with some one department and 
with some one individual in that department if 
results are to be accomplished. Again, the re 
sponsible individual must have a workable sys- 
tem which takes into account every part of the 
plant and each individual worker. Were the 
matter to rest here a temporary maintenance of 
satisfactory conditions might be had, but to 
make this permanent the system must include 
some means of checking up conditions at peri 
odie intervals. This latter is often embodied in 
the so-called ‘‘sanitary inspection.”’ 

In discussing sanitary inspection emphasis 
should be placed upon the fact that it is not a 
system of policing. Neither is it the most im- 
portant part of the system for promoting sani- 
tation. If one has the feeling that he is being 
watched by a policeman he does the proper 
thing in-the proper way so long as the officer is 
in his vicinity. Just so soon as the officer leaves 
the individual not only reverts to his improper 
or careless methods, but frequently does things 
a little more poorly in order to show his con- 
tempt for the person ‘‘making’’ him do these 
things. Quite obviously this type of compul- 
sion accomplishes little except a disregard for 
the thing which is being enforced. A system of 
sanitation, to be effective, must have as_ its 
fundamental concept an intelligent understand- 
ing of what cleanliness is. how it may be ob- 
tained, and why it is important. Both in the 
consciousness and subeconsciousness of each 
worker there should be indelibly impressed the 
fact that cleanliness is a part of each operation. 
This would go far to solve the problem of sani- 
tation in industry were it not for the fact that 
workers are human and subject to the weakness 
of the flesh. They may have the desire to fol- 
low the best methods and many will do so for a 
given period of time, but unless there is con- 
stant checking up a gradual let-down is inevi- 
table. 

Methcds of Sanitary Inspection 

Let us consider what method of sanitary 
inspection may be employed that will stimulate 
pride and interest without developing antag- 
onism. 

The individual in charge of sanitary inspec- 
tion should make his rounds at frequent inter- 
vals, but at undesignated times. This latter is 
important in order to avoid the so-called ‘‘dress 
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up’ 
made the inspector should use a regularly pre 
pared seore card or should make detailed notes 


system. When the tour of inspection is 


on each department. As he goes about his man 
ner should not be that of a superior person, 
eager to find fault with plant conditions. He 
does not call the attention of individual workers 
to matters needing correction. These he should 
report to each foreman individually, with sug- 
gestions as to how they may best be remedied. 
Also, care should be exercised not to antagonize 
the foreman. The foreman in turn should take 
up matters in person with the employee, offer 
ing constructive criticism. The foreman profits 
by the advice given to him and in turn acts as a 
deputy whose function it is to prevent unsani 
tary and unhygienice conditions in his depart 
ment. Thus the sanitary idea becomes a reality 
through the cooperation of all individuals in the 
plant. Once a year a sanitary expert may be 
called in to check up the entire plant. This 
individual makes a complete sanitary survey or 
inventory similar to an annual stock-taking. 
The surveys from year to year may be used as 
a basis for comparison. By means of this an 
industry can learn of its sanitary progress and 
obtain an impartial criticism of its standards 
und their maintenance. 


Scope of Sanitary Inspections 


Sanitary inspections in any plant should be 
primarily concerned with the following condi 
tions: The cleanliness of workers’ uniforms, 
machinery, floors, windows, lavatories, toilets, 
lockers and locker rooms. Also the exposure 
of goods in manufacture, the disposition of fin- 
ished products, the disposal of waste. 

The following conditions should be carefully 
investigated: Ventilation, dust, lighting, hu- 
midity, temperature and drinking facilities. 
There should be a state of mind on the part of 
the inspector which makes him constantly eager 
to improve all conditions in the plant. He be- 
comes the manager of the sanitary and hygienic 
environment. He must constantly refresh his 
memory by reference to the annual report of 
the expert sanitarion and see whether the ree- 
ommendations are being properly carried out. 
In his talks with foremen he should never as 
sume a fault-finding attitude. He should make 
the foremen feel that they are partners with 
him in an important enterprise. Effort should 
be made to stimulate pride on the part of fore- 
men in their departments. To this end every 
opportunity for giving praise should be seized 
ly the inspector. The foremen in turn should 

(Continued on page 29) 
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OCOA butter belongs to that class of 
fats which are subject to adulteration 
due to their high price. There are 
many substitutes for cocoa butter on 
the market and these generally con- 

sist of more or less pure fats which are to be 

added to the butter for the purposes of adul- 
teration. Many times, it is stated, the addition 
of these fats will not be detected in the butter. 

The use of ‘‘cocoa butter substitute’’ may there- 

fore be carried out in two ways, that is in such 
fashion that the cocoa butter as such is mixed 

with the fat, or—and this method is used much 
more often—the substitute fat is employed in 
the place of the cocoa butter itself in the manu- 
facture of chocolate or chocolate preparations. 

Thus the chocolate may contain a mixture of the 

foreign fat and the cocoa butter. 














In the detection of such adulterations one is 
confronted with many difficulties under certain 
conditions, for the reason that the chemical 
properties of the fat resemble those of the cocoa 
butter to such a degree that it is impossible at 
times to distinguish between them and specially 
to detect the one in the other. It therefore 
follows that it is very important indeed to es- 
tablish very definitely the chemical and physical 
properties of the cocoa butter so that the buyer 
of the butter may know that he is receiving a 
product of the proper degree of purity, free 
from foreign fat. 

Physical and Chemical Constants of Pure Cocoa 

Butter 

The definite properties of pure cocoa butter 
are its melting point, which should be between 
32.5 and 34.5 degrees C, its acid number be- 
tween 9.2 and 17.9, its saponification number 
hetween 192 and 202, and its iodine number be- 
tween 34 and 37.5. These are physical and 
chemical constants which are possessed by abso- 
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Some Characteristics of Cocoa Butter 


Translated and digested from Zeitschrift fur Angewandte 
Chemie (Journal of Applied Chemistry) 


by Dr. Walter Roth 


Exclusively for The Manufacturing Confectioner 


lutely pure cocoa butter and can be determined 
by the chemist who is skilled in organic analysis. 

It may be mentioned that one great difficulty 
in the whole matter, and this is of particular 
coneern to the users of butter, is that chemists 
are not altogether entirely in agreement as to 
the properties of the pure butter. Thus the 
acid number, which really means the acid con- 
tent of the butter, as given above, is not 
accepted by all chemists as being the correct 
figures. Some are of the opinion that the fig- 
ures are too high. There is also some disa- 
greement on the other figures as well, but in 
general the figures that are given above are 
correct. 

Of course the chocolate manufacturer and 
the user of cocoa butter must realize that the 
quality and the properties of the butter will 
depend to a large degree on the manner in 
which the cocoa bean is treated, how it is roasted 
and to what degree the alkaline treatment is 
carried out. The characteristics are also de- 
pendent on the manner in which the cocoa fat is 
obtained, how it is pressed out of the bean or 
whether it is extracted with the aid of solvents 
of one sort or another. 

However, the practical man knows that the 
manner in which the bean is treated cannot have 
a very marked effect on the properties of the 
butter when the process is properly carried out, 
and knowing what these effects are, he ean take 
them into consideration when determining the 
physical and chemical properties of the butter. 
The author is frank to say that in his experi- 
ence he has not found it necessary to use a 
separate set of standards in examining the 
cocoa butter which is obtained from chocolate, 
in whose preparation a roasting temperature of 
100 degrees C is not always attained, from that 
which is employed in the cocoa butter that is 
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made from strongly roasted and prepared cocoa 
beans. 


The manner in which the cocoa butter is ob- 
tained influences the product only in so far as 
during the extraction process a large amount of 
non-fatty substances are extracted along with 
the fat itself. The butter which is obtained by 
the extraction process is very often by no means 
a pure fat. This is particularly the case when 
the cocoa butter is extracted with a large 
amount of some definite solvent, such as ether. 
The cocoa butter user can expect to find the 
constants, that is the physical and chemical 
properties, of such a butter far different from 
those of the pure cocoa butter, and therefore 
he should not accept such a substitution for the 
pure variety. It is an easy matter in fact to 
take a sample of this adulterated butter and 
dissolve it in petroleum ether, having a boiling 
point of 40 degrees C, whereas on allowing the 
mixture to stand the pure butter will be dis- 
solved and the other non-fatty substance will 
remain behind. A pure butter will then be ob- 
tained by filtering the solution and then evap- 
orating the solvent. 

The investigation that the auther made on 
this subject was to determine exactly the effect 
of differences in the roasting and preparation of 
the cocoa bean on the properties of the cocoa 
butter that is obtained from it. He determined 
the various constants in all the samples and was 
able to come to the conclusion that while there 
might be some difference therein, these were not 
large enough to be of any great importance. 


Is the Physical Appearance of Cocoa Butter 
Any Indication of Its Quality 

One matter which was discussed as well was 
the physical appearance of the cocoa butter and 
the relation between its appearance and_ the 
commonly held view that it had some signifi- 
cance as far as its quality was concerend. Thus 
the butter may congeal into smooth lumps or 
into one smooth mass or into a rough-looking 
mass. It has generally been thought that when 
the appearance of the butter was smooth it was 
an indication that it has been adulterated. This 
is shown to be incorrect, for the appearance of 
the solidified butter is entirely a matter of the 
way in which it is treated, and has no connec- 
tion with its composition. Thus when the very 
hot melted butter is allowed to crystallize slowly 
and without any agitation of any sort, the sur- 
face of the butter will be much like that of the 
cauliflower. On the other hand, if the solidify- 
ing butter is agitated slightly just before it 
eongeals, then the surface of the butter will be 
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absolutely smooth. Hence when the buyer of 
cocoa butter gets in a shipment of the same 
which has a smooth surface, he should not pre- 
sume that there has been some error made in 
the manufacturing process and if all other in- 
formation that he has on the subject indicates 
that the butter is pure, he may rest assured that 
its appearance should not be held out against it. 
However, he must not conclude that the butter 
is pure, no matter what its appearance is, but 
must make his tests to determine the same. 

In conclusion it may be pointed out that the 
testing of cocoa butter for purity is a matter of 
great concern to the user. He cannot tell any- 
thing about the cocoa butter by superficial ex- 
amination. At best it is a difficult matter to 
detect adulterations even when exact chemical 
methods are applied. It is always essential to 
apply these tests if the user wants to be sure 
that he is obtaining a product of the proper 
quality for which he is paying. 


Sanitary Inspection 
(Continued from page 27) 
pass the praise on to the workers. In this way 
they develop a pride in their ability to conform 
to she best in plant sanitation. Where this sys- 
tem of checking up is followed not only does the 
plant operation show improvement, but ‘*house- 
cleaning’’ becomes an obsolete institution. 


Does It Pay? If So, How? 


‘Will such a system lend itself to profit on the 
part of candy manufacturers? Where the sys- 
tem has been tried it has been found that pro 
duction is increased, spoilage decreased, and the 
quality of finished goods improved. These 
advantages more than outweigh any increase in 
cost ineident to such a system. In addition the 
general morale of the plant improves. The 
worker takes a pride in being an important part 
of a good system of production. The spirit of 
cleanliness is passed on to new workers and 
little by little the plant establishes a reputation 
for clean production. Great business assets 
can be developed by cooperative sanitation as 
a part of plant efficiency rather than by coercion 
and irritating critiesm. 
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New Patents 


1,559,412. Method of Producing Chocolate-Coated 
Confections. 


Filed Nov. 13, 1924. Serial No. 749,582. 5 Claims. 
(Cl. 91—68. ) 











1. A method of producing chocolate-coated con- 
fections which consists of placing the objects to be 
coated in a revolving vessel, rotating the vessel to 
cause the objects to roll over each other, applying 
melted chocolate gradually over said objects, and 
subjecting the contents of the vessel to a temper- 
ature below 70° Fahrenheit, whereby to bring 
about hardening of the chocolate before a ball! or 
mass forms in the vessel such as would interfere 
with free rolling of the individual pieces. 


1.558.940. Process for Making a Frozen Confec- 
tion. Ferdinand Smola, Omaha, Nebr. Filed Aug. 








9. 1923. Serial No. 656,568. 6 Claims. (CI. 107 
—54.) 
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3. The process of making a frozen confection, 
consisting in enclosing ice cream ingredients in a 
baked container, subjecting the ingredients to a 
freezing temperature, placing a covering of dough 
over the frozen ice cream ingredients and within 
the opening in the container, subjecting the dough 
to a baking temperature, while the frozen ice cream 
ingredients is still being subjected to a freezing 
temperature to maintain it firm, discontinue the 


Julius R. Franzen, San Francisco, 
Calif., assignor to Ernest Wilson, Palo Alto, Calif. 


subjecting of the dough covering to a baking tem- 
perature, and continue the subjecting of the ice 
cream ingredients to a freezing temperature to re- 
cover any softening that has occurred therein. 


1,558,976. Caramel Cooker. George E. Gara- 
brant, Irvington, and Edward E. Beck, Roselle, 
N. J.; said Garabrant assignor to said Beck. Filed 
Jan. 14, 1924. Serial No. 686,091. 1 Claim. (CL. 
126—345.) 








A heat distributing unit for confectioner’s fur- 
naces comprising an annular vertical wall provided 
with heat distributing apertures and a dished upper 
wall formed integral with said annular wall, said 
upper wall being provided with a plurality of heat 
distributing apertures of unequal dimensions, the 
apertures in said upper wall being arranged alter- 
nately singly amd in pairs with the single apertures 
spaced equi-distantly between adjacent pairs of 
apertures. 

‘ 

1,558,397. Machine for Wrapping Sweetmeats and 
Other Articles. William Rose, Gainsborough, 
England. Filed June 13, 1923. Serial No. 645,- 
220. 3 Claims. (Cl. 198—24.) 

















1. Ina feeding apparatus, a conveyor adapted to 
advance articles along a channel, in combination 
with a pusher adapted to oscillate about axes sub- 
stantially at right angles to each other, and to fol- 
low the motion of the conveyor during the active 
movement of the pusher, substantially as described. 
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1,557,964. Confection-Coating Machine. Alonzo Lin- 
ton Bausman, Springfield, Mass., assignor to Na- 
tional Equipment Company, Springfield, Mass., a 
Corporation of Massachusetts. Filed Oct. 31, 
1922. Serial No. 598,220. 9 Claims (Cl. 91—3.) 











1. In a confection coating machine, of the type 
wherein the coated confections are transferred 
from the upper lap of a pervious conveyor to an- 
other conveyor while their coatings are still work- 
able, driving means for said conveyors, a roll un- 
derlying the upper lap of the pervious conveyor 
at its delivery end, and means for driving said roll 
at a surface speed greater than that of said per- 
vious conveyor. 


1,557,574. Wrapping Machine. Milford Berrian 
Ferguson and Edward Haas, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Filed Jan. 4, 1921. Serial No. 434,912. 29 Claims. 
(Cl. 93—2.) 





1. In apparatus of the character described, in 
combination, means adapted to receive and hold an 
article and a wrapper therefor, folding means 
adapted to fold said wrapper downwardly on the 
two opposite sides of said article to form side flaps, 
folding means adapted to fold said wrapper down- 
wardly on the two opposite ends of said article to 
form two end flaps, folding means adapted to move 
inwardly and about the ends of said article to fold 
the end portions of said side flaps inwardly against 
the ends of the article, means adapted to fold the 
lower portions of said end flaps inwardly and up- 
wardly against the bottom of said article, and means 
adapted to fold the lower portions of said side flaps 
inwardly and upwardly against the bottom of the 
article to complete the wrapping operation. 
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1,556,610. Candy-Making Machine. William C. 
Keish and John Kallenberg, Brooklyn, N. Y., as- 
signors to E. Greenfield’s Sons, a Corporation of 
New York. Filed Sept. 21, 1922. Serial No. 589,- 
528. 10 Claims. (Cl. 107—1.) 





l. In a candy making machine, a conveyor 
adapted to transport a tray having a series of de- 
pressions therein, means adapted to operate said 
conveyor, means adapted to feed a liquid coating 
into said depressions at a given point in the move- 
ment of said conveyor, and second means adapted 
to feed cherries or the like to be coated into said 
depressions at a subsequent point in the movement 
of said conveyor, said second means having a plu- 
rality of parts, one of said parts being adapted to 
move in a direction substantially parallel to the di- 
rection of movement of said conveyor, and another 
part being adapted to independently move in a di- 
rection substantially perpendicular to said con- 
veyor. 

2. In a candy making machine the combination 
with means adapted to support a tray or the like, 
of a hopper adapted to have articles fed therein, a 
series of inclined movable bars located above an in- 
clined bottom member and having spaces between 
them, said spaces being in communication with 
said hopper, means adapted to oscillate said mov- 
able bars in order to cause said articles to enter 
into said spaces and move in the direction of the 
lengths of said bars, and means adapted to seize 
said articles from said spaces and transport them 
away from said spaces. 


1,553,793. Candy Package. Alfred Rozowsky, Brooklyn, N. 
Filed May 21, 1923. Serial No. 640,631. 3 Claims. (CL. 
229—8. ) 
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1. As a new article of manufacture, a box or carton com- 
prising sides, back, front, top and bottom cut from a single 
sheet of material arranged to form a totally enclosed receptacle 
body, said body having a reduced end portion and supporting 
means constructed to simulate in appearance a hood and wheels 
respectively of an automobile. 























Candy Day, or “Sweetest Day,” as it is more 
popularly called, was observed this year on Satur- 
day, October 10th. Local clubs planned and car- 
ried on their own campaigns and many firms ad- 
vertised locally. Among the newspaper advertise- 
ments featuring Sweetest Day worthy of special 
note were: Davidson Candy Co., and Hutchinson 
Candy Co., of Des Moines, lowa; Donofrio Confec- 
tionery Co., Phoenix, Ariz.; Shoot’s, MacDiarmid’s, 
Martha Washington, Cross Candy Co., and Hoff- 
man’s of Cleveland; Meakin’s and Robt. Putman 
Candy Co. of Cincinnati; Frances Willard Candy 
Co. of Miami, Florida. Indiana Confectioners’ Club 
organized a campaign and distributed candy to the 
orphans. “Sweetest Day” was celebrated with 
much enthusiasm in Detroit; see details in another 
column of this issue. 


The Rice Chocolate Company, Boston, Mass., 
has leased for a long term of years two modern 
daylight buildings containing approximately 35,000 
sq. feet in Everett, Mass. After extensive altera- 
tions The Rice Chocolate Company will occupy its 
new plant. 


Martha Washington Candies have invaded Texas. 
Their first store and candy kitchen is being estab- 
lished in Fort Worth, and between 15 to 20 stores 
will be opened throughout Texas. J. Lester 
Cowans has been appointed manager for the Texas 
territory. Beverly Hills, California, has also a new 
“Martha Washington” establishment. 

William H. Luden’s offer to give $250 a year to 
his workers for each child over 14 which is kept in 
school has been taken advantage of by 20 employes. 
Mr. Luden established this bonus to encourage and 
enable his employees to give their children a high 
school education. 


Price’s Candy Company, Kansas City, Mo., has 
moved to its new home and had “open house” Octo- 
ber 16th. Visitors were invited to inspect the plant 
and were given souvenirs. The new plant occupies 
three stories and basement of the building. Be- 
sides eight stores in Kansas City the company has 
stores in St. Louis, Birmingham, Memphis, Louis- 
ville, and Lincoln, Nebraska. Charles H. Price is 
sole owner. 


The British Columbia Section of the Confection- 
ery, Biscuit and Chocolate Industries of Canada has 
been organized. Mr. C. J. Bodley, secretary of the 
Dominion organization recently helped the manu- 
facturers to organize. F. J. Gavin, of Gavin & 
Leigh, is chairman, and L. H. Nicholson, of Na- 
tional Biscuit and Confectionery Co., is vice-chair- 
man of the association. Hugh Dalton is secretary. 


Croft & Allen, Bethlehem, Pa., have begun 
operation in their new plant. However, they are 
still manufacturing in their Philadelphia plant and 
will continue to do so until the Bethlehem plant is 
entirely equipped. 








“A Candy Maker Takes Up the Dull Season 
Slack,” is the title of an article in a recent issue of 
Printers’ Ink. Cardinet Candy Company, Oakland, 
California, found that the ingredients of Baffle Bar 
made a tempting sauce for ice cream and frozen 
desserts. They have advertised extensively their 
Baffle Bar Sundae and found that it solves the prob- 
lem of “seasonal production.” They have a can for 
home use as well as supplying their product direct 
to the soda fountains. 


“Samp’ing Jobbers’ Salesmen to Get Their Co- 
operaticn” is the name of a short article in Novem- 
ber’s Printers’ Ink Monthly, telling how The J. N. 
Collins Company, Minneapolis, has found that the 
jobber’s salesman is a profitable person to sample. 
rhis was the keynote of a recent drive by the maker 
of Honey Scotch for more extensive sales. 


MacDonald Checclate Company, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, won the first prize on their chocolates at the 
recent Southern California Fair. 

H. W. Stansbury has recently joined the advertis- 
ing department of the Happiness Candy Stores, 
Inc., New York, as art designer. 

Cox Confectionery Company, Boston, has placed 
its advertising account with Kenyon Company, 
Boston. . 

The Charles N. Miller Company, Boston, has 
placed its advertising with S. A. Conover Company, 
Boston. It will feature its “Mary Jane” and 
“Dearo” candies. 

The Allen-Qually Company, St. Paul, has ap- 
pointed E. F. Maier general sales manager. Mr. 
Maier was formerly connected with Thos. Cusack 
Company. A national advertising campaign is be- 
ing planned. 

Arnold Rowntree, of Roundtree’s, Ltd., of Eng- 
land, is in Toronto, Canada, making plans for their 
new Canadian branch. 





Chas. E. Todd Succeeds Mueller as Secretary of 
Cincinnati Candy Association 

At a recent meeting of the Cincinnati Candy As- 
sociation, Herbert H. Mueller, business manager, 
tendered his resignation which was accepted with 
regret. 

Mr. Mueller leaves, as did his predecessor, Rob- 
ert M. Dederich, to accept another position at a 
salary which the Cincinnati Candy Association 
could not very well meet. 

It seems that the position of business manager 
of the Cincinnati Candy Association opens the way 
to larger fields, as both men have been able to do 
constructive work which has attracted national 
attention. 

The new business manager, Charles E. Todd. is 
an experienced candy man, and his selection was 
a unanimous one and gives general satisfaction to 
both jobbers and manufacturers. 
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Clara Kimball Young, Screen Star, About to Shatter a 
Huge Peppermint Candy Cane—Detroit’s Sweetest Day 
Doings. 


The Sweetest Day in the Year—in Detroit 
By BEN F. WIGLER 


CTOBER 10TH—the Sweetest Day in the 
O Year. Every man, woman and child in De- 

troit knows that day. The Sweetest Day 
committee left no stone unturned to make this day 
all that it should represent. 

Confectioners of Detroit are proud of the fact 
that on October 10th they doubled and in some 
cases even trebled their business. But they are 
especially proud of the interest taken in the ob- 
servance of this great day by the people of Detroit. 
Mayor John W. Smith took occasion to address 
the children of the city in a motion picture theater 
on the significance of the Sweetest Day in the 
Year. Two noted actresses, Miss Clara Kimball 
Young and Miss Jessie Bonstelle took delight in 
acting as hostesses at celebration and Eddie Mc- 
Grath, Detroit singer, conducted a community sing 
in which he led thousands of youing throats which 
gleefully sang bright, cheery songs. 

Sheba—the little elphant of the Detroit zoo 
a favorite with the youngsters, was intended to 
participate in the festivity. Plans were made to 
bring the heavy animal downtown, but at the last 
moment temperamental Sheba balked and _ frus- 
trated that part of the entertainment. 

Clara Kimball Young was the hostess at the 
celebration for the children in the St. Francis Home 
for Boys. She broke a giant candy cane with a be- 
ribboned hammer and distributed bags of candy to 
the 500 boys who filed by her in orderly row. At 
a dinner arranged by the Sweetest Day committee 
for the little ones, Eddie McGrath sang several of 
his entertaining songs. 

The boys were looking forward to the coming 
of Thomas Meighan, Charlie Chaplin or Ben Tur- 
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pin and it was thought at first that they would be 
disappointed when an actress would appear instead. 
Sut when Miss Young arrived and smiled at them 
with her winning way, they were glad it was Miss 
Young who visited them. Disregarding her ex- 
pensive silk hose, she got down on the wet grass 
and holding out her hands welcomed the orphans 
to come to her. 

One wee chap looked at her very earnestly and 
then burst in howls and made for her shoulder, 
where he buried his little nose and she allowed him 
to put his sticky little paws on her new leopard 
skin coat and wiped his tears and nose with a 
real lace hanky. Then she wiped her own eyes and 
broke the candy cane, which was distributed with 
bags of candy. 

Miss Bonstelle, owner of the Bonstelle Play- 
house, did the honors at the Leland School for 
Crippled Children. The wheel chairs, crutches, leg 
brackets and canes did not retard the little ones 
from exhibiting signs of great glee when Miss 
Bonstelle shattered a giant lolly-pop. Eddie Mc- 
Grath favored them with several favorite selections 
in which they joined him. It was a bright sun 
which shone on the Leland School for Children on 
the Sweetest Day of the Year. 

These kiddies were appreciative, too. Already 
the Sweetest Day committee has received several 
hundred letters of appreciation showing that the 
“spirit of candy” prevailed in sweetening the at 
mosphere, the dispositions as well as the appetites 
of the youngsters. 

Detroit confectioners dressed up their windows 
appropriately for Sweetest day, reminding folks 
of Detroit that candy is just naturally a part of the 
program with smiles and happiness wherever dis- 
played. Detroit’s Sweetest Day was a marked 


success. 








Jessie Bonstelle, Just Before Breaking a Giant Lolly-Pop 
at Sweetest Day Celebration at Detroit. 


Will D. Slagle Joins Bentz Engineering Corporation 

The Benty Enginereing Corporation announces 
that Mr. Will D. Slagle, formerly connected with 
the Racine Confectionery Machinery Co., has been 
added to their sales force and will represent them 
on the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Slagle is a practical confectioner himself 
and has had a long experience in the sale of con 
fectionery machinery and ts a valuable addition 
to the Bentz organization 








AY, BRETHREN of the Dotted 
Line, | shall not harrow you 
with lurid descriptions of the 
heinous crimes committed by 
the foot-loose Gentry of the 
Order-Book who darken my 
door from nine to five, many 
before. I hold no outstanding 
grudge against the Self-Made 





—_ Salesman who swings a 

“Ss made alesman sd . 

ee ie © \\ icked Price. | ean tolerate 
ee See the Beatie Presence of the 


Contract-Snatcher who effects ‘* What the well- 
dressed man should wear.’’ And despite the 
fact that to the majority of these persons | have 
never been properly introduced, | do not con- 
sider them socially impossible. I even go to 
the theatre with them oceasionally—if they have 
the price. I have seen them wipe off their sil- 
verware at table and tuck in their napkins with 
as much éelat as the famous Vanderhalters 
themselves. 


So they are not really such 
a bad lot, these Best Sellers 
of the World’s Worst, and 
though they haunt my waking 
moments with their insatiable 
cravings to ‘‘see ya for a min- 
ute’? and behold me in the 
flesh, the resulting strain must 
be greater on them than it is 
on me. Yes, view them in the 
proper perspective, be hind 
bars or something, and you 
will find them all regular fel- 
lows like you and me—good sports, kind to 
dumb animals, handy around the house—I know 
one salesman, sells glucose in individual ear- 
tons, who takes home a 69¢ box of our best as- 
sorted chocolates every Saturday night. 

No, though they wear hob-nail shoes with the 
‘*soup-and-fish,’’ or try to sell me the Great 
Lakes peanut vending concession, I speak not 
of these failings. But the cold shivers run down 
my spine when into my office skips Beau Cream 
Puff, embalmed in the odors of a hundred oils, 
favors, and perfumes. (That’s the insidious 
thing about the extract business; your own wife 
will never believe you.) He gives me a hand 
that is cold and clammy from contact with al- 
cohols, ruins my blotters, spills oil of onion on 
the carpet, apologizes and departs leaving me 
to smell for the rest of the day, like a blooming 
orchid in a hot-house of garlic. He couldn’t 
help it, of course, but gosh! how the flavor lasts. 
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\ SLi everry other well-or 
dered buyer, I have a guest 
chair alongside of my desk. 
ZY \t has a softwood saddle 
and a perfectly square back, 
/ thus affording a maximum 
of comfort and relaxation to 
the tarrying salesman. | 
deliberately place it so as 
to maintain a certain distance between him and 
me—for divers reasons. It is a rare moment 
when the incoming salesman will leave it in 
that position. The invariable four out of five 
keep hitching it forward monkey-fashion, inch 
by inch, until I begin to feel that they are going 
to climb on top of me. 


“Hitch, 


hitch, 
toward 


hitching 
me.” 


Sometimes I fool them. As they move for 
ward, I edge back slightly. They come closer, 
I move back still further. With animated con- 
versation they still pursue me; but though I con 
tinue to glide back imperceptibly, my spirit is 
weak. | know I cannot escape for the brick 
wall behind me. I try to imagine what would 
happen if the whole 280 lbs. were suddenly to 
fall into my lap. Uneanny thought! There they 
are, L ean see them now—hiteh, hiteh, hitching 
toward me—creeping, crawling over my lifeless 
body—this phalanx of crawling, 
climbing ape-men! 


oppressive 
Ugh. 
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Possibl} because of some $s ae 
sad inheritance from my il- RY | 
lustrious forbear, Capt. $ 
Kidd, it annoys me beyond 
measure to have salesmen 
lay hands upon my person 
(with or without malice 
aforethought). Of course, 
| have no fear of the physi- 
cal outcome of these en- 
counters, for my wii f @, Pleased - ta - meeteha’ 
thoughtful little body that . Se on tee back saan 
she is, personally sees to it * “*kenine that 
that | pay my insurance on the first of every 
quarter. But when some enthusiastic, ‘* pleased- 
ta-meetcha’’ heavyweight slaps me on the back 
with a sickening thud that makes my windpipe 
hackfire through the exhaust, well, you just 
don’t know how queer it makes me feel. The 
psvyeho-analysts would probably dope out my 
thought-train on the instant of the impact as 
‘‘Wonder why the lilies are so white?’’ but 
they’d be wrong, dead wrong. 
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It was a wise man who wrote ‘‘ Parting is such 
sweet sorrow.’”’ Sut | guess he never met a 
salesman with a mailed fist where his right hand 
ought to be. One in particular, I hate to see him 
come and I hate to see him go. Each operation 






















MR. BUYER JUST 
SMELL THIS Oi 
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involves a handshake. 
You offer him your hand; 
he hands you back the 
pulp—absolutely the most ef- 
ficient bone-crusher I have 
ever seen! Why not organize 
a cult for painless handshak- 
ing? With our motto ‘*Gentle, 


but firm’’? 





The bon e-crusher 


There must be several thou handshake. 


sand secret orders in the 
United States, all the way 
from the Woodmen who spare 
the tree to the common bed 
sheet variety, and it is my 
firm conviction that at one 
time or another I have come 
to ‘‘grips’’ with at least one 
member from each of them. 
The salesmen who go in for 
that sort of thing will try out “Tries #  xerien of 
on you a whole gamut of per- orders.” 
haps ten or twelve different handshakes in an 
effort to find out whether you are Irish, Koo 
Kluck or just plain colored. Eventually they 
succeed in moulding that paralyzed appendage 
into what they imagine to be the response grip 
of the Most Highly Exalted XEMA’s. There- 
after, all is well, for as a Conspicuous Freckle 
of the NEMA fraternity, you automatically be- 
come entitled to the lowest price. 





I have often wondered what 
complex actuates the fellow 
who is eternally picking im- 
aginary hairs off my shoulder. 
Probably Darwin would ex- 
plain this nerevous little habit 
as a throw-back to Simian an- 
centry. But to me it is just 





° " ° » “Eternally pieckineg 
one more painful reminder of imaginary hairs 


a similar gesture on the part °" ™* “Boulder. 


of my raven-haired spouse as she significantly 
remarks, *‘.John, | thought vou discharged that 
blonde stenographer ?’’ 
et 
' 

as though it were a geranium 

—or an old shoe—but he never 

takes the hint. Some day I rhe salesman with 


shall speak roughly to him. ag Pg 
To all these and other 


Or the fellow with the un- 
derslung index finger?—a 
digit constantly thrust under 
one’s nose with a ‘‘wages of 
sin is death’’ gesture. Often 
I have sniffed the out- 
stretched finger, suggestively, 
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physical culture experts, I may be ‘‘the skin 
they love to touch,’’ but I resent both the impli- 
cation and the analogy 
Sateenane For the past three win- 
ters | have worn the same 
jece, WOO! suit. Salesmen, good 
| % | friends of mine, pick up the 
edge of my coat, feel of the 
material, comment on its 
splendid appearance, its 
fine wearing qualities, ete. 
Great Scott ! Must I hang 
out the new shaving cream 
slogan ‘‘No Rubbing In’’? 
ve worm the same weel T!m sick of how it looks! 
—— I’ve looked at it every 
sleepless moment of the 
past three seasons. And that’s what’s the mat- 
ter with it: it wears too gol-darned long. If the 
fool thing would only wear out, my wife might 
let me buy a new one. At the rate it’s holding 
out | expect to be buried in it. 

Compared to the slow-moving, one-lung drum- 
mers of the Eighties, the present-day salesman 
might be an Hight Cylinder Model, were it not 
for the fact three or more are usually missing. 












Upon certain of the lighter- 
minded appears to have fallen 
the task of keeping alive the 
old traditions of wine, women 
and song, for in the old days 
the salesman’s job was to get 
the buyer drunk and keep him 
happy. The liquor was good; 
the jokes were snappy. 

But only the jokes have re- iG tawor’have be” 
sisted the passage of the ‘™*,,9'* Jose 
years; age has certainly not — 
improved them. The raw jokes and old liquor 
have become old jokes and raw liquor, and both 
put you to sleep. Is it any wonder that when the 
1926 Model breezes into my office with a copy 
of ‘*Spicy Stories’’ under his arm and proceeds 
to intersperse his conversation with ‘‘Did you 
hear that one about the bridegroom who—’”’ I 
become a bit peeved and fidget in my chair, 
knowing as | do that there are about eight or 
ten other salesmen clinging to the back of the 
bench outside, waiting to pour forth to me the 
burden of their songs? Potah! Page the gar- 
bage man! 
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My favorite broker calls me on the phone. 


hy is in the nature of my job that I handle 
more phone ealls in a day than the rest of 
the office all put together. For that reason I 
have to make them short and snappy. Now, I 
am not like some buyers I know, who feel that 
they are too all- fired important to call a num- 
ber themselves; and when I call a number I in- 
variably hold the line until my party comes on. 
This makes the incidents which follow all the 
more exasperating. 

My phone rings and I interrupt the salesman 
at my desk to say ‘‘ Hello.’’ 

Some sweet young thing at the other end 
purrs softly, ‘‘Mr. Filbert calling.’’ For the 
benefit of those of you who may not know, Mr. 
Filbert is none other than the second assistant 
to the assistant sales manager of the Grape- 
Rind Specialty Co. 

‘*Well,’’ is my usual answer, ‘‘put him on.’’ 


Pause. Ten seconds. Twenty seconds. A 
half minute passes. Ah! A voice in the dis- 
tance. It is the sweet young thing, ‘‘Sorry to 
keep you waiting. Mr. Filbert just stepped 
from his desk for a second.’’ 

Funny how a stiff collar will wilt in mid-win- 
ter. I’d hang up if I were sure Filbert weren’t 
trying to do me a favor of some sort. The sales- 
man at my desk is commencing to regain his 
composure. He is jotting down a series of notes 
which it will probably take me another half hour 
to refute. I begin to think the sweet young 
thing may not look as sweet as she sounds. I 
have known such cases. Perhaps she’s an old 
maid— 

‘‘Trying to locate Mr. Filbert for you.’’ 

No, not so sweet. Cross eyes, high cheek 
bones and crow feet. Proably deceitful. Won- 
der what the nut can want of me, anyway? 
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‘*T don’t seem to be able to find Mr. Filbert 
for you. ‘Will you leave your number and I’ll 
have Mr. Filbert call you back.’’ 

At the risk of bursting a blood vessel, I slam 
the receiver on the hook and with a ghoulish 
gleam proceed to take out my spleen on the per- 
fectly innocuous individual at my side. 

Now that same Filbert person will ask his 
operator to call a number and repeat that per- 
formance over and over again. The minute he 
gives her the number he begins a marathon all 
around the office and like the well-known flea, 
it takes the girl so long to find him that eventu- 
ally she forgets who it was called the number. 
Hanging up on him has no special significance. 
As many times as you hang up she will call you 
back for him and he will gurgle a simple-minded 
‘*Phone service is terrible. We were cut off 
again.”’ I’ll say so! 


It was Mark Twain who 
said ‘‘In order to make a man 
or a boy desire a thing, it is 
first necessary to make it dif- 
ficult to attain.’’ There is 
nothing in this remark which 
should be construed by sales- 
men to mean that a buyer can 
“Palming” a sample De made to yearn for walnuts 

OF roe  byrefusing to give him an ade- 

quate sample. Many a prom- 
ising order has come to an ignominious end 
merely because the salesman’s wife had a pen- 
chant for making walnut fudge. Yes, it’s— 
‘* Little drops of water, little grains of sand’’— 
but the salesman whose sample is a single drop 
of flavor on the edge of a blotter ties for all the 
honors as the World’s Meanest Man. If you 
haven’t a blotter for him to put it on, that’s 
vour hard luck. Watch him ‘‘palm’’ the sam- 
ple. After he has rubbed the flavor on the palm 
of his hand, he will ask you to inhale deeply 
the resulting aromas of palm a la grenadine, 
pineapple fingers, perspiration, car grease, etc., 
then graciously depart and leave you to medi- 
tate upon his solitary bequest—the scented air. 
Still, if diamond salesmen gave samples—. 





At the next meeting of the 
ATOPNZERS Buyers’ Union, it should be 
In 2 . 
DISPENSING proposed that the following 
FIAVORS 7 » > 9) ITS o} 5~ 
je... sample containers be legis 
lated out of existence: 
Glass vials of 1 ¢.c. capacity 
fom PILL BOX . , 
Sh ee RE or under, whether or not fitted 
NUTS with smelling rods which fill 
RAZOR BLADE ontire cavity. 
4 ~ ADE the entire cavity 
POWDEKEO Paper blotters, other than 
those belonging to the cus- 
Legislate these tomer. 
sample containers > ° " > 
out of exist- Pasteboard jewelry boxes 
or pill boxes for shelled nuts. 


Gum 


ence. 
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Atomizers, or other spraying devices for use 
in dispensing flavors and extracts. 

Coin, court plaster, or razor blade envelopes 
for powdered gums, sugars, gelatines, ete. 


The practice of stuffing 
three-quarters of the sample 
box with paper should also be 
discouraged. (The other day 
I received a package of essen- 
tial oil samples. The outer 
‘“arton was as large as an or- 





Discourage parking 


dinary shoe box. Inside were of small sample 
. in huge box of 


three tiny sample bottles of — waper or ex- 


celsior. 


lime, lemon and orange. The 
bottles were so small that the packer had tied the 
necks of ali three bottles on a string at intervals 
of six inches, obviously to keep them from get- 
ting lost through the crevices in the excelsior. ) 
It is quite useless to print on sample boxes 
‘*‘Sample of no value,’’ as this is quite apparent 

otherwise, why would they give them away? 

Some fine day I expect an enterprising sales- 
man to acquaint me with a series of photo- 
graphs of the material | am to purchase and 
exclaim: ‘‘Just feel the firmness of those cher- 
ries. And taste a couple of them. Don’t be 
bashful, don’t cost nothing, have another. Gen- 
uine maraschino flavor from the bootlegger spe- 
cial to Mr. Rockabilt! Yes, sir. And look at that 
color. <Ain’t it be-e-eautiful?’’ At that, it 
wouldn’t be the first thing sold to me on a pho- 
tograph! 


I shall consider my task on 
earth unfinished until I have 
convinced at least one sales- 
man that in order to impress 
a buyer with the value of a 
thing, it is not necessary to 
show that it is rare! 

Because salesmen’s hand- 
engraved calling cards are ex- 
pensive, we provide plain un- vatue versus rarity. 
printed cards at the desk for 
them to write their names on after the initial 
visit. Consequently, it only costs the salesman 
le to do business with us, for each firm he he- 
comes connected with—which, of course, in some 
instances, may run up. So why give me a sec- 
ond-hand card? The fellow who sneaks his back 
into his pocket when he thinks I’m not looking 
muy be entitled to a job on the Conservation 
Commission, but he’s a poor ad for a successful 
nut-house. 

Trifling? Yes, of course, but none the less, 
annoying. I suppose rather I should thank my 
stars that the majority of my callers are plod- 
ding, inoffensive, good-natured mortals deter- 
mined to put up with me in order to earn the 
down-payment on an eight tube super-morpho- 
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dyne. Each has his little trick to help him in 
getting his line across. Some of them are harm- 
well, it is difficult to resist 


them occasionally if they think the buyer is 


less and some are 


prejudiced or guided solely by superficial ap- 


pearances. 


One in particular might 
be termed ‘‘putting over 
the dummy.’’ It provides 
just the right atmosphere 
for playing up a foreign 
connection—and if there’s 
anything you crave, it’s at- 
mosphere. 

The salesman, more like- 
ly a broker, ushers into 
your office a very distin- 
guished, foreign-looking 
Meet Mr. Shulomozugito gentleman whom he intro- 

of Mustaphakerflop- 

olus. duces to you somewhat 
after this fashion: ‘* This is 
Mr. Vasos Shulomozuglio of Mustaphakerflop- 
olus, Mesopotamia. He can’t speak English 
very well, but he told me that he would like to 
have the pleasure of meeting a real buyer.’’ At 
this compliment you are expected to bow, and 
do the polite thing—invite them to sit down. 
Zuggie’s face looks familiar to you but the Ku- 
ropean cut of his clothes and the series of Ori- 
ental salaamings which precede and accompany 
the introduction completely disarm you. Any- 
way, come to think of it, his features merely 
reminded you of a street-cleaner you almost ran 
over the other day down on Hudson street. 





The salesman treats his 
guest with great deference, 
pausing frequently in his 
glowing account for a slight 
smile or a nod of acquiescence 
from the otherwise silent 
Shulomozuglio. He goes on to 
describe the hectares and 
hectors of lovely fig vine- 
Providing the atmos. Vards, all golden in the setting 

phere for playing = sun, the lazy little fig-pickers, 

up a foreign ° ° ° ° > 
atiiticatiines. picking with their picks—the 
up-to-date layer-and-pull fae- 
tory of Ohmygosholus & Shulomozuglio, Cie. 
the Mesopotamian merchant marine—breath- 
lessly he coneludes by saying that his friend 
Vasos would like to take back with him a small 
order for a couple of carloads of figs, assuring it 
his personal supervision upon his return. In con- 
sideration of the low price which he is making 
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you, ete—oh! brother, watch your step! Vasos 
has one thing in common with the Paris label 
on your wife’s new hat. Both came from Riv- 
ington street—where all clothes have a foreign 
eut—and rent for $1.50 per. The real foreign- 
ers speak perfect English. 


Salesmen may bring along 
guests if they want to, but 
**B. P. W.”’? on the door does 
not mean ‘‘Basket Parties 
Welcome.’’ For no reason at 
all, some salesmen will sur- 
round you with their whole 
darn Portrait Gallerv—all the 
heads of the firm from the 
General Manager down. This 
breaks up the office as they 
use up all the available chairs 
and a couple of vice-presidents play floorwalker 
until they depart. 

The visiting Salesmanager handles the pres- 
entation, while the Advertising Manager, Treas- 
urer, Auditor, Head Chemist and Chief Engi- 
neer come in on the rebuttle. Each is an au- 
thority on some phase of the discussion. Such 
arguments as you may be successful in interject- 
ing will be referred to the proper authority and 
negatively settled without delay. Organized 
selling in the nfh degree. Is that what they 
mean by ‘‘foree majeur’’? 





B. P. W. doesn’t mean 
Basket parties 
welcome. 


I wish the old-timers 
wouldn’t use me to break in 
their rookies. Kvery few 
weeks one of them will tote 
along a_ perfectly innocent- 
looking fledgeling (how quick- 
ly they acquire the habits of 
the parent vulture!) and pro- 
ceed to initiate him into the 
deep mysteries of selling—an Showing their reok- 
art full of order-compelling ‘S* he" i “ais 
incantations and diverse price orders. 
magic. If they write up a 
contract—presto! it comes out of my sleeve, 
properly signed. I may appear hard-boiled, in 
fact, petrified, but [ must always end by being 
sold. Of course, they usually bring the young- 
sters around for this remarkable demonstration 
just after I have intimated to them over the 
phone that | am already in an order-giving 
mood. But serving as the dumb example of a 
‘buyer being sold’? is not suggestive of flat- 
tery to me, so—I cramp their style, and mail 
the order in later. 
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| ean stand the distant — 


relation, the friend of a f noel 
friend, the fellow who goes (= ~_ 
over my head and comes 
back to eat humble pie, who 
reads looseleaf price sheets 
at me by the dozen, the 
promising lad who will 
promise the Brooklyn 
Bridge, the dopey cuss who 
walks in his sleep, and the 
fellow who eats the walnut The “promising” nalen- 
pieces, picks out the dark ixe the Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

meats and destroys the 

count, but the insect who outrages my sense of 
fair play is the salesman who insists upon mak- 
ing himself at home! He brushes past the hoy 
and comes in unannounced, picks up the samples 
on my desk, smells them, tastes them, passes 
judgment upon them; reads uncovered corre- 
spondence taking due note of figures; uses my 
office for a telephone sub-station and hello’s his 





Each operation § in- rends loose leaf 
volves a hand- sheets at me by 
shake. the dozen. 
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Other types of salesmen I can stand for 





The salesman who 


secretary, Rosie, so that he 
ean be heard down the 
block; talks over the politi- 
cal situation with the door- 
man; gives the office boys « 


tips on the races; uses my 
paper and twine to do up 
samples to show to my com- 
petitors; and when the time 
comes to leave, refuses to 
take the hint and makes me 
go through my whole bag Tbe sslceman whe is- 
of tricks from rising, and self at home. 
looking at my watch to 

ringing the buzzer for the next man before he 
grins knowingly and departs leisurely from my 
office. 

Yet, though they worry me, annoy me, tor- 
ture me beyond endurance, | wouldn’t swap 
my collection of Price Pinchers for anything 
short of a case of the real stuff—or what have 
vou? 








The chummy sales- 
man with the 
The argumentative switchboard 
snaliesman. operator. 








“Wanta see ya for a 


minute! 


Coming—The sequel to this article: 


“Things I Wish Buyers Wouldn't Do”’ 
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The tremendous weight, pressure and strain absorbed ty the high-arched piers of the 
Queensborough Bridge over East River, New York, is clearly indicative of the strength 
of the arch. Similarly, the high-arched corrugations in Mid-West boxes neutralize 
transportation abuse 


Reduce Shipping Losses with Mid-West Boxes 


Millions of dollars worth of breakable or perishable goods are lost each year—be- 
cause shipped in containers either impractical or unfit for their purpose. These 
losses could be greatly reduced by using containers made specifically to combat 
abuses in transit. 


‘ 
Mid-West corrugated shipping boxes are annually saving 30% to 70% of former 
losses to many of the biggest shippers in this country and abroad. They conform to 
strictest railroad requirements. The high, narrow corrugated arch construction of 
their walls, high test liners, careful building up to a fixed 
standard and higher than usual quality materials insure the 
service many shippers demand but never get from cheap 
packages built to a price. The better box is always cheaper 
in the end like quality furniture, clothes or shoes. 

Like the arches in a bridge, successfully resisting tremen- 
dous stresses, Mid-West corrugated shipping boxes are 
proportionately efficient in meeting shipping abuses. You 
can depend upon Mid-West boxes. Advise us of your prob- 
lems. No obligations. 


The increasing use of Mid-West 
Boxes in your field is entire.y ; 
=~. a Fs F Bea Our Illustrated “Perfect Package” Booklet is Free on Request 


MID-WEST BOX COMPANY 


General Offices “iat Factories 
18th Floor, Room 51 {/ ANDERSON, INDIANA 


“OATET AY »  oerar KOKOMO, INDIANA 
NWAY BLDG., CHICAGO “tg 
Cony AX CHICAGO 


Corrugated Fibre Ss he CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Board Products z FAIRMONT, W. VA. 

















